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ABSTRACT jhis study considers recent research in hoaan 

development and behavior/ synthesizes commonalities across 
research sources, and draws implications for art education in 
classroom from kindergarten through grade 12. The research findings 
in cognitive aevelopment of Jean Piaget and Jerome Bruner are 
examined, together with other sources concerned with perceptual 
development and the stages through which the growing child 
progresses. The aspects of creativity, including originality, 
fluency, and flexibility, are discassed, as well^as . 

development and children's responses to visual stimuli and their 
drawing development from making simple marks on paper for _ae 
enloyaent of movement to the understanding of asymaetEy jnd 
perspLtlve. The lepllcetiohs ot these stegas for the art education 
carriculun are explored at various grade levels, and tecosnendations 
aw made for appropriate strategies, vith abundant stiiuli provided 
for the beginning grades, effective aesthetic 

the fourth grade, and emphasis on relevant, in-depth studies in^ the 
seventh and eighth grades, together 

and values. Pinally, a »odel lesson for fing#c paiatinr in^tM 

grade is examined to illustrate the use of bMiavioral objectives in 

the art curriculum. 
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Aiiyons in ■bes.chlngj und p.ar'bioula.rly those of lis in. art education 
know how vitaiiy important motivation is« To appeal to a child's anwhu— 



siasmSj and excite his imagination is to capture and hold his inberest* 
Well, motivating a child is one thing, and motivating adults quite anot- 
her. Still, we were hoping the pi'inciple would hold true which es^laina 



the title . 

Interest in reading an article mth a title like this seems to indi- 
cate an interest in either sex or art education. Mot that one necessarily’ 
negates the other— —but ws are assuming iliat your interest is art education* 

The purpose of this study Is to consider recent research in human 
development and behavior, to synthesize comaonalities across the research 
sources, and draw amplications for art education in the classroom from 
Kindergarten tlnrough Grade 12, 

This difes not mean that tiiia is a con^lete or only answer to eurriou- 
Itm development. It is an attempt to assess components of child behavior 
to serve as the basis for a curriculum in any given subject area, ¥e 
questioned idiat implications this developmental research had for our field 
of art education. How indeed does this research apply to a practical 
classroom situation? 
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T^esearel■^ findings to cognitive development, or how a child thinks, 
are essential\to an adequately sound ^t education program. T^-io men who 
have made significant contributions to this area of study are the Sid.ss 
psychologist Jean Piaget and Harvard's JevOTie Bruner. Piaget's individual 
case studies were for some ttoe considered of little value \mtil, toe re- 
sults of Bruner's group studies confirmed slmllav stages of developraent in 
children's thtoklng. Both men identified similar stages, giving them dif- 
ferent names, ho^'raver the divisions are to roughly the same places and the 
generalisations within are ram^kably similar. A oertato amount of over- 
lapptog of stages is inevitable and should be asqpected. We would lake to 
draw a few gaaeraliaatlons conmon to both men's work. 

Both Piaget and Bruner Gharasterize children from birth to two years 
of age as responding to the world predominantly through their senses. 



Obrlously we can let toe patents handle this beginning stage. 

During the second stage, the child is able to represent the world to 
Imnself by an, image or spatial schema that is relatively independent of 
action,. This involves the o cor dination and toternallzation of perceptual 
actions that have besti on a cohere to object— an object toat really ^sts 
and one that the child knows. His concentration on the surface qualxties 
of his environment amd conservation of these properties through imagery 



seems to constitute a sta^^ of growth toat bridges the gap between. toe 
enactive stage and the language-saturated phase of later childhood,. He 
begins to see more than on® object at a time and can relato one to top 



other in spaoe, 

toe tMrd and last stags of 
is able to deal with abstract and 



as 



the first tame the child 
obnslderations . It is , 



sjmiboliaatipn period of development including design concepts and appreci- 
atiT© concepts^. Hi© intollectaal. activity is tased upou to 
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operate on bjrpothetical propositions rather than being constrained to %diat 
he has experienced or what is placed directly in front of him. 

Both men tel3. ’as that the child i-re woi*k mtji during me school years 
comas to us x-ilth a fairly coordinated mental image of tlia xTOrld, one that 
is non-flexlble. He is self-eentered and can cope only mth the immediate. 
As the child matux-es physically and mentally so does his verbal and graphic 
language. He becomes dependent on a schematic interpretation and represent- 
ation of his world. With an increase in visual ax-jarenessj ne becomes con- 
fused in discriminating between what he knox^s and xAiat he sees. 

Some, but not all children eventually pass to the stage x-rhere they 
can think philosophically and abstractly. For the most part, then, in the 
elementary school we are desaing x-jith that student x*io responds best to 
that xjhich Is Immediate or ooncreta. In the Jxmior high school x-re find 
students x-rho are fluctuating bettfeen the concrete stage and the formsl. 
stage. One day they may operate one way, the next day the other, depena- 
Ing on a multitude of variables such as the problem itself, the studait»s 
readiness for handling the problem, his CTxotlonal makeup, ^d other psycho- 
logical and sociological factors. In the high school, -Uien, x-re find oxir- 
salves dealing x-iith three types of students s one still responding to the 
concrete, one dealing mth abstraction and symbolism, and one still, flue- 
■buOptirig tlie two* 

Perceptual dairelopment deale tri.th the procase of infOMdatxon handlijig# 
We've chosen three soxircea tiiat pr'saent some common ideas as well as their 
specific areas of OTiph^l^# 

We begin with Frostig because she is concerned with the yoxing child . 
She foxmd that the child develops his motor skills frem birth to age two, 
Ms: sneaking skills from from; foxw 



to seven. Since the child Is in school from age five to sevetij bhe develop 
ment of these perceptual skills becomes of prmary importence in the class- 

rooTfi# 

She describes the five general areas of perception that need to be 
emphasized as 1. csoordination of vision with bodily nov^ents# which is 
usually accomplished through the physical education program 2. seeing an 
object in relation to its background 3» seeing an object aff possessing dif- 
ferent colors j sizes and shapes due to the position of the object, the 
light and shade cast on tiie object and the distance of the object from the 
observer seeing the relationship of an object to tlie observer and 
seeing the position of ttro objects in relation to each other as TOll 
as to the observer. 

According to Frostig, these four areas of pereept'ial development are 
best presented through art ej^jerlences and she emphasizes the Importance 
of working with them in the four critic^ years of perceptual development, 
from ages four to seven, 

Wltkin’s studies ^ve yislded iniormation for determining the direc- 
tion that groirth in perception takes , His theory is that the young child 
is f laid -dependent, dependent on visva.1 cues, or what he sees. As he 
matures, he becomes more fiald-dndapendent, mile still using visual cues 
in a more efficient {■ra.y, he now responds through all hla senses: touch, 

amell, hearing, in addlticw to bodily cues irdilch Twre not used at in 

the field-dependent stage, is also; a mqvemen-t f rom global ^ 

alytic perception, with the yoang chiad perceaylng glpbaiay terms of 

■tholes, and the ycPAng adolescent beginning to perceive analytically or 
in teims 'of 

tht a d dea is extended to a certain degree wl'to Arnhsi^’s ilndafl^s 
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tiiho indicates that groTfth ia student perceptloh is characterized by the 
deTelopment of the ability to handle more complex infomatlon. He recog- 
nizes something Innate In a child ts risual perception and contends that 
ttiare is everything to be gained by helping the child develop h;ls percep- 
tual skills 6 The child's actual seeing process is not that much different 
from that of an adult. He does^ however, rely on a visual basis rather 
than a conceptual basis for expression, and lacks the technical skill 
developed by the adult. Arnheim proposes Idiat -s-je see in wholes most of 
the time, noting only as imieh detail as is necessary, or as our learning 

8.nd esfperience have prepared us to see. 

He further indicates that the young child perceives glQbal3,y, homo- 
geneously ordering ^^at he sees. As he becomes more and more amre of 
outside stimuli, he begins to differentiate between global perception and 
individual cases. At this time a pictorial counterpart is invented for 
what is seen. Uncertainty of Intuitive perceptual judgements causes the 
child to malce the move from homogeneous vlaual orderly to that of coordi- 
nated ordering, arranging what is seen in order of Importance, 

By the time the student reaches fifth or sixth grade, he is moving 
In the dlreotion of seeing things true to the optical. He sees the com- 
plexity of forms* The whole is conceived ss one oonplex. He becomes in- 
volved in a hierarchical ordering of visu^ stUmili, eadaiblts a more con- 
trolled playing with the elements of deslpi, and on the ■tfcole can ha des- 
cribed as reaching a rather abstract rea3m of handling visual Infomatlon, 
Again it must he stressed that all children wUl not reach this more ah— 
s tract state of thinking at the same time , Many will still need concrei^ 

stimuli to aid them In inf ownatiott handling, 

■^ Studies conducted in -the wa of psychp-mQtdr active 
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give tis needed information on muscular activity. His research tells us 
that the very young child or infant has little or no control over nis 
raotor activity. He grasps^ squirms^ pulls, tmsts and iuoks. During 
the first two years of his life a rapid amornt of groTrth takes pla.cf, 

especially in the upper parts of his body, 

From two to sis years of age gro^rfch becomes more gradual, mth mus- 
cle gro'vrfch accounting for 1 $% of the gain in weight of the five and six 
year old. This increase in strength becomes Importarit au selecting art 
activities that -tiill be Ghallenging to children at this level, 

Betwen the ages of six to ten growbh accomts mainly for a lengthen- 
ing of the limbs. This lengthening combined with maturation, practice, 
and learning seems to ingjrove motor coordination. Increase in muscle 
groTrth gives the child the strength and motivation to pursue', all kinds 
of challenging skills, aivironmental and cultural factors seem to in- 
fluence the direction taken for further manipulative development. For 
instance, boys are encouraged to attsapt challenges dnvoivini the use of 
strength and large bodily movements, -vjhiD.e girls are encouraged to pursue 
slcilis involving very controlled finger dejcberity such as sewirig or tai,lt« 

: I 

After eleven jvsars of age there is a growth sport and with puberty 
oOTiss a rapid increase In , glandular chtoge. The physique indlrec my ef- 
fects the development of parsonality characteristics, attitudes 

tions. The emo1d.ons often f boar to hour and day to d^. 

The ha]^y-go-lucl?y child of Monday is often the sad, dejected 

Tuesday, Good motor skiAis are develojjed at iJils tlme,^^^^ 

eonscibusness of the adolescent period- has a direct effept on ov© 

; coordination. T^ filling containers of liquid aM ■ 

o , ' // 

ERIC^ . 







As students dratf closes* 



knocking things over become everyday occurrences, 
to f\ill physiological limturityj an aecorapanj^ng increase in sen drive can 
cs.use some raajor adjustment problerris, a statement any high school teacher 
can sxirely attest to. The students* social world broadens. He can main- 
tsiui friendships and acquaintances, and in so doing develop and broaden 

his attitudes, customs and value systems. 

Mien tre refer to aspects of oreatlvity tre usually mean originality, 
fluency and fle:cibHity— and rather than talcing about teaching creaulviuy, 
what we usually mean is providing opportunities for cr0atj.ve groi-rth, men 
research has been done in the field of creativity, and for our purposes 
we have chosen Torrance's work to serve as oun guide. Torrance found tlmt 
at., the prlmai^r level children need creative motivation by teachers and 
respond to such motivation much more than do children in the intermadiat© 
grades, m the first three grades originality seams to he much greater 
under unevaluated conditions. In all grades other than fourth and fifth 
creative responses seem highest in competitive situations, Torranee found 
that fourth graders tend to show a slump in creative hehavlor, yet are 
usually very flexible and vsiy original tdien not being evaluated. They 
have little origlnali-ty under corrpetition. Their creative dallneatxon 

Is mch more complex than at an earlier age, due to -Hie ir increase an 
perceptual awareness. In gradas five and six it>?as found that students 
respond more favorably to creative peer evaluation tlian critical peer 
evaluaticai. In fifth grad© ttie group evaanatibh^ls not really crimca^ 
to the creative tasks and usually depends on tto task being done, 

Alttiough seventh graders are less inclined toward ore 
^ eighth grade creatlvl'ty is ©nhanced by using all S^se|^|cather^ : ^ 

thm just ^e v^ This isd^ 
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aba tract and raake use of symbolisn. Fr^ar the end of the high school period 
there seems to be a slight slump or leveling off of creative development. 
This slump appears to be due to an increased need for posr appro\’-al, iden- 



tification mth peers of the same sex and conformity to peer norms. Ac 



cording to Torrance, evidence suggQBts -{he possibility of reviving cre«.u- 
ivity at any aga with proper conditions. The problem, he states, is uhat 
many who have not had creative training have lost the urge for creative 
ejgjression as well as developing a stebility in their responses to the 



outside world. 

Aesthetic development is currently recelvmg much attention, hoirever 
almost no resoarch has been done melddng specif le information ressrdijig 







this development, 

We‘va used Irvin Child's TOrk as our limited source of research in- 
formation. Child discovered that ^iien children t^ere asked to respond to 
visual stimuli by making judgments they way they thought artists would 
in^e the judgments, as irell as to respond with personal preferences, 
kindergarteners t responses to jud^ent as compared to preference were 
about equal. In other words, they thought the eii^erts t^ould respond in 

judgment the same as they would respond iji their own likes or dislikes, 

Generaliy speal^tog, in all grades there was systamatlc disagreement 

mth the ©spertsvtlwugh by high school t^e respmsea^w^^ 

due to the variable of chance. 

Child found fowth grade or age nine to© lowest Igvel for effeetlv© 
aesthetic tratotog* This is very Inroortont tb^^u^ findi^ im- 
plies that this fourito grade is- the ftoat 'ttoe we bepln 

aesttksticvferato bur programs, (toades 1 » 6 GOuj4 see little dlf- 

' fe^ehce between tM ^ 

8 
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the upijer Ei's.des 6-12 could make some distinction between personal 
likin.'? aild making an aesthetic judgment, 

seventh grade there seeir^s to be a rise in student agream -nt with 
eapert Judgment. This rise continues till grade 12, especially with the 
girls, and according to Child, is due to -Uie students* increase in tode- 
pendenc© as •s-rell as their Increase In tolerance of corf^lexii^r, A signi- 
ficant fact for art teachers is that Child did disco-ver that with training 
all grades from 5 on showed substantial shifts toTTard agreement x-ri-th ex- 
perts • 

Draifing development has been x-Tidely studied, KcFee’s research indi- 
cates only a very general concept of art growth as a series of develop- 
mental stages can be used. Past es^erience, environment, and many ottier 
variables do not follow an age pattern, Harris and Lark-Horox-rite have 
found through their studies, idiat there are 3 rather general and overlap- 
ping, yet significant stages of drax-drig development that a child passes 
through, I^^janfeld foxmd more stages but for sampllficatlon sake his 
findings will be incorporated In more general terms. 

The first stage consists of lining marks on paper for the sijaple 
enjoyment of kinesthetic movement, Loifenfeld calls this toe scribblajiig 
stage. These originate as random msrldiigs, then develop into circular 
movements xdiich lead to floating seribbles indicating a rotary sense of 
space, Forthor deveiopment esiilbits vertical and horlaontal Miarkings, 
standing markings, toe primal cross, walWng or zigzag ^r king all in- 

dicating some oriaritatlon in space, ^^at some fundamental 
figure-ground relakonshi^^^ operate in perception coincidentally wito toe' 
earliest patterning of toese motor activities, InrkrHorowltz identifies . 
some characteristics of this development. In indication of transparency 
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is rsls-tivelsr ran*© in the child under 5 years of age* During tiiis age* 
the same shape is frequently used to indicate more 'than one object. The 
naming of the objects usually comes after the drawing. There is no con- 
ceotion of proportion or compositioii. ■ Although the child might verbally 
indicate some relationship to space or depth, it is not evident in the 
scribbles. He doesn’t even notice the relationship of light to dark. He 
uses color for the sake of using oolor, preferring multi-colore*iess of 
k or more colors. His dravilnES are full of movement, indicatini much 
motor action. 

During the schematio or reproduction stage, the child attempts to 
depict reality as he sees it. As the child matures conceptually so does 
his dramng. Motor behavior guides ttie production of tiie preschooler, but 
after entering school, the child’s drawing reflects his cognitive ekiais. 
He draire only partially what he sees. Influenced more by the concrete 
features of objects and his memory than by abstract properties, Culgure 
directs the kind of realism the child attempts in so far as an effort is 
made to reproduce nature or to make uss of cultm’al symbols in the art- 
work. 

As the child matures, so do the characteristics of his act i-rork. 
Transparency 00 CUB'S frequently as a tendenoy to show as much as possible 
of an object whettier 'Uie parts are actually visible or not. There is an 
tacreast in the development of a graphic vocabulaiy as a means to an end 
rather than as a goal. Proportion is ihcorrect. - The chi^ ignores qh“ 
iervations and K^eriences he feels incapable of handling and substito'^S 
them with ideas and feel togs. Con^ositlon r«wtoe unorganised^ to 



lower elemtsntMy irades with objects scattered as separate entitles . 
Later they, are put to single or rffdltiple ’’stand lines, ’’ achievtog, a sprt 
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of spatial order. The child responds to a central theme j arranging tiie 
details in relation to the -iAiole. There ic a striviiig for clarity in an 
attempt to fit his representations into a grid as a means of clariilcation. 

Spatially, the child begins to grasp certain relationships about con- 
crete things, Piaget calls wils the concept of topological space. Spec- 
ifically, this means he»s gaining an understanding of proximity, how close 
objects are to each other: that each object is different from others or 

separated , that objects can appear in a kind of succession or order, that 
things can be seen as surrounded by some thing elss which is enclosure, 
and that something such as a line can be seen as a continuous on-golng 
entity, or as ha-ving continuity . Some difficulties mth conjunctions of 
dissimilar lines, circles and angles, and proportion and perspective still 
occur. The child usually omits any indication of light and shade. First 
choices of color are based on their being pretty, the favorite, easily 
available, or unusual. At about 6 years of age, color begins to be used 
to represent the actual color of an object. It relates to reality. Al- 
though dramngs appear to be stiff , movement is suggested through the bend- 
ing of limbs. 

Gradually he moves from a linear ordering of objects to the concrete 
operations stage. His relisince shifts from ttiis topological emphasis to 
the use of Euclidean spatial relationships. Some children begin to coor- 
dinate perspective, becoming mor® efficient at analyaing their world in 
a -rtsual manner, while others still cling to the less efficient globa^ 
manner of perception, 

TjSie major concorn for the child during the iLllusionary or true-to- ^,^^^^^^^ 
appearance st^e is the use of graphic elanents Jo produce aestoetlcal2yy . 
^leasing effecjts as^ as to coiratminicate conc to pikers. 



is a decrease in graphic vocabulary and an increase in correct proportion. 
Wherever proportion has not bean completely mastered^ details are ignored 
or glossed over. There is a ooncern for the aa’rangement or layout of • 
the work. Before 12 years of age, arrangement is very syErmetr ical , After 
12 years, attempts at asymmetiy are made, Overlappliig is used as a means 
of clarity and perspective becomes quite good. There le mors aritersaw 
and understanding of light and shade. Fnvanent is seldom indicated by 
suggestion. Instead, the child attempts to reaHstically capture the 
fleeting movement or appearance of things. 

This stage is characterized by a TOriation of the true local color. 
There is more discrimination in the choice of colors as well as more 
modification of hues and values. A gradual restriction of colors ffom 
2 or 3 sometiraes develops to a monochromatic choice, Gontrary to the 
vivid color preferences of the younger child, the older one prefers more 

subdued colors. 

Although the child goes through 3 main stages of draid.ng development, 
the school years during which we work 'i^ith him. find ham primarily in the 
second or schematic stage mth fe™r than half of the 15 year olds ever 
getting to the third stage. Their art experiences therefore must be con- 
crete, meaningful, and interesting. Interest preferences are indicated 
an the art products , The rural child, for example , usually shows a 
greater preference for landscape. He sho'E-TS mi admiration for tiie natural 
eiivir'onmant^^^^ a^^ his ow meaningful human asspclatlons. 

. for art education that can he &atm xffwm the re- 

search are inany and can be made d'^lte specific to meet toe needs of a 
given school systan. For our purposes a few veiy general implications 
that coidd be applies to almost ai^ school . situation will be given. 
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In the pr±Tuar7 and raid die grades, the child «s understanding of learn- 
ing ejtperiences take place r,i03t of tlie time in the regular classroom* It 
is iraportant to enable the child to more easily make this transition from 
■bhe classroOTi learning environr.ient to that of the art ioom* It might help 
if -m provided something concrete and iraportant to the child for him to 
identify -‘ri.th such as a special place to work, his oim display area or 
some specific objectives stating what he»s supposed to be doing. Because 
of his increase in aimreness of outside stimuli, the art room must also 
provide on abundance of stiiTiuli as Trell as the ppportimity to e3?plor© It. 

As the students increase In social aimreness, opportunity for group 
wrk is neadsd: small groups, large groups, whole class projects* The 

opportunity to work alone and sometimes aTjay from the involvement of 
other classmates becomes very important due to the fluctuating emotions 



of -ttie child evident especially during adolescensc. With theiur problem 
solving abilities increasing, a variety of stimuli from i*lch the student 
can personally choose, can provide opportunity for each individual to 
become quite involved in. his own personal interests. 



Our second area of implications is that of projects. As the child 
begins to interpret his world In, ooncrete symbols, meaningful projects 
need to be based on that with lAilch he is familiar and considers of value. 
Dramng, patoting, and modeling probably be of interest to Mm. His 

work is uaually amitstive and reproduetlve ratlier than imaginative. Al- 
though he Is intensetly interested in the real, concrete objects,^^ h^ 
usually does not look directly at them while he draws, theref ors his draw- 
ings almost always seem to be siirolified versions,' With the cliild know- 
ing a great deal at this stage and confusing this mth what he sees. . i . 

maror projects, dealing with visual awareness bectmie important, / 
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The fourth grade child, for exainple, is beginning to be able to see 
objects from a single point of view, therefore he ought to be given prac- 
tice in this kind of seeing. He night, for exar^le, be asked to observe 
and draw simple 3-dimensional objects as they are moved from side to side. 
Ways of helping him to por-tray space such as overlapping and worlcing mth 
planned color changes could be introduoad. Dealing with differentiating 
colors, contours, textures, and shapes also aid in developing his visual 

awareness , 

He is concerned ^ri-th his self and his ijnmediL pl^sical environment, 
tifo areas that can be extended through many types of projects. Pandii^ 
natural or man-made objects for observation of detaxls, olaosif^ng the 
details, discussing the findings, and making related drawings, are just 

exan^les • 

]3eginning >rork in aesthetlca could also be started here, since i^nis 
is the longest leveL for effective aesthetic training, Da fact, dtscussion 
of on©*s own and otliers» art works in terms of slnLilaritles and differences 
in the usage of the elements of design becomes very iiaportant. 

As the child progresses to seventh and eighth grade, m find students 
mo are shifting into, or are wall into the fonml operations 
order to meet •m© nseds of the students, two diff^^^ to 

projects must be taken. We have just dlscTissed some possibilities for 

those B tin daallni with the concrete, f To avoid makto students uncom- 
fortable i^th the t being taken, both must be clothed with 

f as much of a feeling of relevanpy «id currency as can .be dev^^ 5^^ 

-students are concerned withy, the here and now ra-top than toe yesterday so ' 
projects mast be^ relevant to the of "now. In- depth studies rather . 
than dabbling ^to..upiii^ortant beoeme'necessary^for 



er|c 









Coimmmicat? ng con-asp tixall^ and 



realistically through advertising school 



funettonsj making posters and filmsj constructing architectural solutions 
delving into caramics^ jeirelryj or printmaking are just some of the 
pQSsibiXitiss that iniight bs oi intsrBsb# 



$ 



The two different approaches to projects needed at uiie junior high 
level are stiJLl necessaiy at the high school level, although there is 
ixsuall.y a larger p>oup of students ready for full Involvement in formal 
operations. Suitable projects must be evolved for iiiose still clinging 
to concrete operations, such as mentioned be:^!(Sre, mth challenging cond- 
Itions being provided to assist them in moving on to the later stage of 



f omal operations . 

Rpojects for those in this later stage should emphasize art and its 
place in our world today— calling attention to today «s problems and devis 
ing possible solutions. These students are concerned with thought and 
find such projects as city planning and the malcing of painblngs and draw- 



ings vid-bh soci&l contsiib TSiry 

Our third area includes that of media. The gain in physical streng'Wi 
and motor coordination lends itself to xTOrking with materials on a larger 
scale as wall as lurking with materials necessitating this physical 
strength such as liM’ge paintings, wood working, murals, ceramics, weaving 



and printmaking. As the ability to differentiate between the T^ole and 

the p^ts progressas, a more analytical approach to found objects can be 
used bylattOT^ting more detailed drawings^ to coordination devel^ 
ttodugh praoticev so art actlvltiss si^ ® 

3 dlmenslonsl materials for the studait to eacplore, as well as to gaitx 
some proficiency with the tools and processes used such as hammering, shw- 
ing-y painting, - sewing, cutting ?.and tearing^: 
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The student’s intellectual and motor development allow him to ap- 
proach media on a more in dapth level* The ability 'co thim< more ab- 
stractly allows for more tr^isfer :^om conorete to abstract e^qperienoes, 
for Qxaiuple, from realistic dramngs of an object to abstract interpret- 
ations of the same object 3 in black and white j in color 3 or perhaps 3-D 
Interprotatlons of the object* 

Working in depth mth materials he’s familiar with as well as thovse 
he may find of interest including je-tTOlry, photography, textiles 3 fiim 
making or ceramics become valuable when the student can pick an area of 
his om for further e:<ploratlon* 

Our last area of Implications deals tfith that of developing atti- 
tudes and values. This is of great importance to us today*, .especiaaay 
with the current emphasis on bringing about a more humane school environ- 
msnt, Briuier suggests that we increase ’’the inherent Interest of the 
materia,ls taught, giving the student a sense of discovery, translating 
what TO say into thought forms appropriate to the child. l"Jhat this amounts 
to is developing in the child an Interest In what he is learning and t^ith 
it an apprepriate set of attitudes and values about ihtelleotual activities 

in general.” 

When the child enters school, the art teacher’s first job is to deter- 
mine his level of attitude development totrard art and teen proceed :toom 
teat point* ft'esentlng much conoreta meantegfiiL ejqperlence from tte 
child’s env±rer«rient will help teose in the concrete c^arations stage to 
become more a^iare of various Btimuli. ^ Responding . to this amreness through 
successful experience with media and evaluation discussions could increM© 



' just receiving art information as weU as a; ■snllln^ness te 

spond to these art "©35>erlences, tee teacher’s attitude and interest is so 
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inipOi'teft't her©^ not only because of x4iat she saysj but how she says iuj 
and the ejqjrGssion on her face at -Wi© tiiiie. Somehow a lukewarm response 
to a child’s enthusiastic creation and a greater concern for ; "lied 
neysr convey 'to Johnny that his work really has any value# 

The child's ability to thiiJc abstractly indicates a readiness for 
es^loration of attitudes and values on a more objective and philosophical 
basis* Because adolescents identify so easily mth models j it is imipor- 
ta,nt to present them with a variety of models they can identify mth, in 
terms of becoming aware of the place of the artist in his world. This 
variety should probably span the rang© from so called far-out arty types 
to the more conservative scholarly types. It is during this later stage 
that value coiTBnitments in regards to art as a. whole 3 artists and art prod- 
ucts are being made. The development of this value system is quite com- 
plex moving in the direction of internallaation or to the point of Uie 
values becoming a part of the character of the individual. This obviousty 



is a level not all persons ever reach. 

These implications for classroom use have been stated in very general 
teimsj ys'b they serve as the link between research and art curriculum. 

This seems to be the psint where semsnties enter the picture and argu- 



ments begin. ¥e can probably safely asBuma that -ttie over-idielming major. 



Ity of Informed educators are ffimiliar idth the tenu behavibral objectives'* 
To some th^ conjure visions of a technilogioal giant ready to tyrailow 
the" nation's children ;^ole, digest theija ■^dugh^^^e prpeess^ 

to be re^gitated in ?^e image of s^el tyra^ ptoers bow;v 



to the systaa as to a new Messiah, capable of 'txstal absolv^ent of the 



nation's educational iHs. Obvio\Mty extremes exist; One fact however 
does rCTiaiTA: behavioral objectives do bf^er one concrete means of 



,-~y 
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evaluating change in student behavior and as educators that is one of our 
primai'y concerns. Subs-bantlating behavioral change serves other purposes 
also. As Dr. Jack Davis states in his recent article^ In Issues in Art 
Education, «Ths position and status of art in the total school program 
may depend upon the ability to offer concrete evidence of change in stud- 
ent behavior,” This can be doubly Important for a discipline such as ours 
i-jhich traditionally has had to fight for Its very existence in public 
school curriculum. Probably the most fiajailiar name in pro behavioral 
objective literature is that of Robert Hager, who indicates that an in- 
structor might not have to do much else if he TOuld provide each learner 
with a copy of specific course objectives. Specificity is of prime import- 
ance to mger. He askss Are the objectives meaniniful for the students? 

Do they communicate exactly what is esqDected? Can the learner be sure of 
•tmat his teacher expects as termajaal behavior, under tdiat conditions and 
to idiat degree of success? 

Unless this speoificity requirement is met, 1-toger pr^oses, there t-iill 
be students tdio are in doubt as to tdiat the teacher ejects, and teachers 
who will be evaluating what has not been taught, leadmag to extreme frustr- 
ation for both, 

Robert Armstrong has developed a structure of variables including the 
affective and psyoho-motor ^OTalns, which a^ear to provide a more oM^ete 
systaii or guide for analysing behavior than that of the cognitive alone. 

Witrin the structure, ttie cQ^itive domain, en 5 >haslzing student mentri 

inteHedtual processes Includes ■&© variables of loiowledge, comprehension 
application, analysis, synthesis, ^d evaluation. Ihe affective domain, 
more nebulous, but equally if not more dnporbani than,:the cognitive,' in- 
cludes behaviors ’tdiiohja’infiardlyeinphasiao attitudes, emotions, and values 



and are I'eflacted in the interests, appreciations, and ad;3ustments of 
students. Affective variables are those of receiving, responding, valuing, 



organization, and characterization. Obviourl^ these are appreciably less 
easy to observe and evaluate. Psychomotor behaviors emphasize neuromusoular 
or physical skills which involve differing degrees of pl^sical dexterxty. 
Variables in this area include frequency, energy rad duration. 

These are tm fairly well taiox-m approaches to the area of behavior. . 
objectives. There must be literally dozena of other authors fdio have their 
om method and model for classroom, application. The final model have 
chosen to use in applying to an art lesson is one developed by H. H, McAshan 
This model is concise and understandable and most important for those of 



us iri art education, offers an optional criterion level for evaluation. 

The art teacher who wonders in vain how to determine whe-ther or not "90% 
of his students have reached 90% masteiy” in a partlcul^ area of es^ression 
mil find the open-ended minliiial level model of great help* lval.ua uxon 
step E-1 asks for a description of iiie desired performance, activity, 
behavior or instrumentation assuii^g con^letion, but not necessarl'ly an 
expected success le-ael or criterion, rnls feel can be nramensely useful 
In t'ri.'fcli vs,risbX63 in th© s^ffscblTTS doins-xn# 

All this specificity and verbage about objectives is seen bj^ mat^ to 
be a deterrent to the very freedom and spontaneity ’hs associate with child 
art. It should be stated hers that child art is mai^ more things 
freedom and spontanel^. It ^should be no less free by^ ;^ 

It should be no less spontaneouB by being a learning esqiierience. 

begin our art lesson idLth the l^Ashan modpl described earlier , 
We»ve chosen a second grade class and a lesson in finger painting, Eef er- 
ring to our research ard looking at develoEnnental ohM-acteriatics at the 
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second grade levels to find that there are certain things of x^'hlch to 
should be amre before considering any lesson. The typical second grader 
is in the concrete representational stage of development} he perceives 
his world globallyj and is in need of activities x-jhlch mil aid In the 
development of his large and small motor coordination. He reacts to 
his environnient through all his senses j needs and is much more responsive 
to motivation than he ■tri.ll be the nesct year in school j and his originality 
thrives under unevaluated conditions* The objectives for the art lesson 
are written as indicated in the McAshan model. 

As the basic objective statement for the lessonj we find that we 
msh *'to inerease the nmnipulative skills of second graders through finger 
painting." That sounds quite es^llcit—but to make sure there is no 
misunderstanding j to mil conflate the next section^ whlGh is a check on 
whether we have really oommunlcated the goal, a. Mho is the learner? 

- second grade students b, Mhat is the program variable? - mahlpulative 
skills in using finger paint, c* TOiat are "the implied behavioral do- 
mains? Surely the eognitlvaj as the child listens and thinks about 
demonstrations on wetting paper and choostog amoimts and colors of paint. 
Of eours 03 the psychomotor, as he e3q>erljnent6 with different arm-ual, 
fist-ual, and manual of creating pattern and design wi-tii his color. 

And itoat about the pxire affective slippeiy joy of squeesii'ig and squishing 

all that color betw^n ]^^ ui* . > 

1 How, now, shall we evalnate his wOTk? te shali we? Or shall it be 
a Co—e valuation? Me taiow from pijr deTOlopn^ental research data that his 
creatlye endeavors can be squelched to®ywich ©^^ha at ihis age, 
leaking at step 1-1, we f Ihd ttiat the s tep is prinar ily a descripiivB 
evaluation rather than judgmental. 
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Has the child performed the activity desired, not ^ ?jgll ? Is his 
behavior the one called for in the basic statement— that of doing a fin- 
ger painting, not a chalk draining. Has he used the asked lor method of 
dipping hands into padjit and manipulating it upon the surface of a paper, 
not by using a paint brush or ball of clay* 

An optional statement might bes has he sho-sm attempts to use his 
hand in a variety of I'jays to achieve varied pattems, on the side, 
knucldLes, several fingers at once or fist. 

If -m can describe him as having participated and not given a value 
judgment as to whether he has used ^ favorite color, spilled t/wo jars 
of water or covered half the room mth patot, tlmt will suffice. At 
tills level and indeed, by adding more specific optional statements, for 
any level in art the criterion of »90% achieve 90% mastei^' should 
apply, 

Tfrltten objectives do not eliminate ttie motivational aspects of 
teachlng“the tum-on, mind blo'&ri.ng stimulation that is so important to 
a successful lesson. This aspect cannot be rigidly stated or struotured, 
as the teacher imist be constantly aware of the reactions of Individual 
class members and be flesd-ble enough to cope with them, Thus the objec- 
tives can remain constant but the teaching approach may differ according 
to differences in class makeup, 

mie behavioral objective systaa my not b the answer to ail our 
educational problems, but T^sther we name it differently, apply it totaDly ^ 
or amend it partially, it ' deserves oui* consideration, 

Hopefully this att^pt W bridge ihe;aT^ss betireen relew 
mental research and a creative art teachdjig situaticm will offer you some ■ 

basis for helping develop , curricula for your bias ses^ tlmt you jndihi 
ERXC considered before, : ' .A 



